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The Role of Laboratory
Instruction

By all counts, the amount of undergraduate engineering laboratory
instruction lias declined drastically in many institutions over a period
of years. The decline began in the 1950s and 1960s when shifts in
curricular content toward scientific theory resulted in deemphasis on
the amounts of time and effort devoted to laboratory work. In more
recent years undergraduate enrollments have doubled and the number
of faculty has increased by only 10 percent, which has meant even less
time available for such instruction. This erosion accompanied a per-
ception among many engineering and science faculty and administra-
tors that laboratory instruction was of considerably less importance
than other means of instruction and certainly of less value than their
own research. Under these conditions, it was the exception when fac-
ulty developed and maintained vigorous, modern, high-quality labora-
tory courses.

Also affecting laboratory instruction, budget constraints since the
early 1970s have reduced funds for equipment to a small fraction of
previous allocations, or almost to nothing in some disciplines. As
stated in a report by the National Society of Professional Engineers
(1982:32):

Clearly the problems of large class size, high student-to-faculty ratios, deteri-
orating physical plants, inadequate equipment, and inability to acquire labo-
ratory equipment commensurate with present-day technological advances in
industry are too widespread to be ignored. . . . Continuing obsolescence of
laboratory equipment and instruments has placed many schools in the posi-
tion of not being representative of modern professional practice.
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